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1981). In addition the ratio of a wife's earnings to those of her husband has scarcely changed during the last quarter century (Hayghe, 1976), although families with two earners spend income in different ways (Strober, 1977).
The point to be made here is that female employment may not alter female roles very much in the short term. If one expected work experiences to alter family life and child rearing so that the achievement of children was affected, one would first have to show that such experiences somehow changed the conventional role definitions of mothers. There is little evidence to suggest, however, that women's increased participation in the labor force has been accompanied by a shift in the types of work chosen or the roles performed. Although a larger number of women participate in every occupational sphere, the distribution of women's work roles has remained relatively constant.
What, then, can be inferred regarding the impact of maternal employment on children? First, the achievement outcomes for children seem largely unrelated to the fact of employment. Second, when there are consistent positive effects, as in the case of low-income families and professional mothers, a parsimonious explanation would be that maternal earnings materially benefitted the family. Alternatively, it is possible that other maternal traits, such as educational background or general competence, that are associated with choosing to work, enjoying that work, and achieving some success at it, are the underlying factors. These conclusions are vulnerable to the extent that the studies on which they are based are flawed methodologically. An inventory of the conceptual and methodological difficulties afflicting research on maternal employment would conclude, as did Hoffman (1980), that there is no altogether satisfactory study. Since research on this topic is enormously important, it is worth summarizing in some detail the intractable methodological problems besetting it. I do that in the next section; in the final section, I argue that reconceptualizing the problem of maternal employment should have higher priority than pursuing the tactics that have been used in the past.
AN OVERVIEW OF METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES
Several methodological issues that have been raised regarding research on the effects of maternal employment deserve particular attention. First, the classification of working, as well as of not working, deserves more conceptual and theoretical refinement, particularly with respect to time allocation. Second, cross-sectional studies do not capture the dynamics of change, nor can they resolve the thorny issue of causality.ence that the occupational preferences of students were almost as sex-typed in 1975 as they were in 1964 (Lueptow,employment (Bronfenbrennerhe mothers were employed at the time of the interview..ducation was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
